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PROSPECTS FOR GERMAN AND FRENCH ELECTIONS 


HANCELLOR BRUNING’S failure to pro- 

long the term of President von Hindenburg 
by constitutional amendment* has aggravated the 
German political situation, already greatly dis- 
turbed by the serious financial and economic con- 
dition of the Reich. Despite this setback, the 
veteran President finally consented to stand for 
re-election at the request of a non-partisan com- 
mittee which collected more than two million sig- 
natures to a petition for his nomination. Von 
Hindenburg’s straightforward statement that he 
had “decided to run again in the consciousness of 
his responsibility for the fate of [the] Father- 
land,” reflected the strong sense of duty which has 
made him a symbol of strength and solidarity in 
the shifting political currents of post-war Ger- 
many. 


President von Hindenburg is supported by the 
Catholic Center party and many smaller bour- 
geois groups, and by the large Social Democratic 
party which, in the past vear and a half, has made 
great sacrifices to save the Republic from a 
Fascist dictatorship. He is opposed by the na- 
tionalist groups which supported him in 1925 and 
which now accuse him of having betrayed both 
them and the country through uncompromising 
fulfillment of his oath to the Republican Consti- 
tution. It was apparent during the weeks pre- 
ceding his nomination that these parties would 
vote for the President again only if he abandoned 
his support of Dr. Briining and thus cleared the 
way for a nationalist government. Hindenburg 
steadfastly refused to comply with this demand, 
and in spite of intense opposition, the Briining 
government was again accorded a vote of confi- 
dence by the Reichstag on February 26 with a 
margin of 24. 


The so-called “National Opposition,” has 
been unable to agree on a common presidential 
candidate: as a result the Hugenberg-Stahlhelm 


*“The German Non Possumus,” Foreiqn Policy Bulletin, Vol. XI, 
No. 11, January 15, 1932. 


group and the National Socialists are respectively 
backing Theodore Duesterberg and Adolf Hitler. 
The entrance into the race of the Nazi leader— 
who for this purpose became a German citizen 
through appointment to a diplomatic post by the 
state of Brunswick—is generally considered 
an admission of weakness on his part. The 
Right vote will undoubtedly be further split by 
Hindenburg who, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
German Imperial Army, is expected to draw 
many Stahlhelm voters. Of the two other can- 
didates, the Communist leader, Ernst Thaelmann, 
is expected to poll a large vote. The real struggle, 
however, lies between Hitler and Hindenburg— 
between the supporters of the Republic and the 
masses of disappointed middle-class voters and 
disillusioned youth, all of whom blame the 
“Weimar system” for present hardships. Should 
no candidate poll the necessary 51 per cent of 
votes on March 13, as seems probable, a second 
election will be held on April 10 at which the can- 
didate receiving a plurality will be elected. 


The result of the presidential election will 
greatly influence the vote for the Prussian Diet, 
which will take place in May. Prussia, which 
constitutes two-thirds of Germany and conse- 
quently controls the police in a large portion of 
the Reich, has been governed since 1925 by a 
coalition of the Catholic Center party, the Demo- 
crats and the Socialists, all of which, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Center, are expected to lose 
votes because of desperate economic conditions. 


The outcome of the German elections will not 
only determine Germany’s future policy, but will 
have decisive repercussions in France, which is 
holding general elections this spring. The open- 
ing gun in the French electoral campaign was 
fired on February 16 when the radical Senate, on 
a matter of procedure, overthrew the more con- 
servative Laval government by an adverse vote 
of 23. The attempt of the conservative parties 
to put through an electoral law unfavorable to 
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the Radicals and Socialists was apparently the 
chief reason for the upset. André Tardieu, re- 
called from Geneva, succeeded on February 20 in 
forming a Cabinet which three days later re- 
ceived a vote of confidence of 309 to 262. The 
political composition of the new Ministry is simi- 
lar to that of its predecessor; M. Tardieu has 
taken over the Foreign Office, M. Laval has be- 
come Minister of Labor, and eight portfolios have 
been dropped by consolidations. Thus the Min- 
istries of War, Marine and Air are now combined 
in a Ministry of Defense. 


Some observers claim that French opinion is 
tending toward the Left, and that the conserva- 
tives, believing that Nationalist Socialist gains in 
Germany would check the French Left, are con- 
sequently attempting to delay the French elections 
until after the German poll. Fearing such a de- 
velopment, the French Left, which long supported 
M. Briand’s policies of Franco-German rap- 
prochement, wishes to hold elections at the earli- 
est possible date. 


The sudden death of M. Briand on March 7 
deprives the Left of a leader of international 
prestige at a time when it could ill afford the loss. 
His absence will be felt not only at Geneva, but at 
the Lausanne reparation conference which is to 
be held in June for the purpose of agreeing on a 
“lasting settlement of the [reparation] question 
... and the other economic and financial difficul- 
ties which are responsible for and may prolong 


the world erisis.”’ 
. MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


League Assembly Acts on Shanghai Crisis 


Confronted by the fait accompli of Japanese 
occupation of the Shanghai area, the long-her- 
alded session of the League Assembly convened 
at Geneva on March 3. The expected appeal to 
Article 16 by Dr. W. W. Yen did not materialize, 
and the Assembly has so far refrained from re- 
sorting to the drastic measures envisaged under 
this article of the Covenant. Aside from a severe 
barrage of criticism directed by some fifteen of 
the smaller powers against Japanese policy in 
China, the most effective action taken by the As- 
sembly was embodied in a resolution adopted on 
March 4. Referring to the Council’s efforts to 
secure an armistice on February 29, the resolu- 
tion called upon the Chinese and Japanese govern- 
ments to effect the truce thus provided for, re- 
quested the interested neutral powers to inform 
the Assembly regarding the execution of such 
arrangements, and recommended the initiation of 
Sino-Japanese negotiations with neutral aid to 
“make definite the cessation of hostilities and 
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regulate [the] withdrawal of the Japaneg 
forces.” The last clause of this resolution wa, 


strenuously opposed by M. Sato, the Japanese rep. 
resentative, who presented an amendment adding 
that the “future situation of the Chinese forces” 
should be similarly regulated. He withdrew the 
amendment, however, when it became evident 
that it would be overwhelmingly defeated. 


Meanwhile, negotiations for an armistice a 
Shanghai have apparently broken down. The 
original proposals, which preceded the Japanege 
victory, suggested a simultaneous Sino-Japanege 
withdrawal under neutral auspices, to be followe( 
by a general peace conference, to include repre 
sentatives of the major powers. On this basis 
the United States had signified its willingness tp 
participate. At present, however, while Japan's 
armed forces continue to hold the new Liuhe 
Chapei line, the Japanese authorities are seeking 
to conclude an armistice and to summon the peace 
conference. The Chinese officials, refusing to ne 
gotiate on such terms, have indicated their inten. 
tion to maintain continued resistance to “armed 
invasion.” 


The recent advance of the Japanese forces has 
removed any immediate danger to the Shanghai 
Settlement. Outflanked by a Japanese division 
landed at Liuho, on the Yangtze river above the 
Chapei-Woosung front, the Nineteenth Route 
Army withdrew in good order on March 2, thus 
ending five weeks of stubborn resistance to in- 
creasingly severe attacks. The last Chinese de 
fenders of the Woosung forts and their leaders, 
refusing to follow the order to retire, were sur- 
rounded and exterminated on March 3. Neutral 
reports agree that the Chinese retreat, which 
carried the main body of the army some twenty 
miles from Shanghai, was planned carefully and 
executed without loss of life or munitions. The 
Japanese forces now occupy a semi-circular front, 
on the outskirts of the twenty-kilometer limit, 
running from Liuho through Kiating and Nat 
ziang to Chapei. The opposing Chinese line has 


been re-formed astride the Shanghai-Nanking | 


railway, with its centre resting on Hwangtu. 
Additional Japanese reinforcements have con- 
tinued to arrive at Shanghai, although so far only 
sporadic fighting has taken place along the new 


front. T. A. BISSON. 
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